^g                                  DEATH   AND   TO-MOKROW
the roar of the cannons ceased the sound of sobs came into Us own
and then gave way to the roar again. I'm glad and proud that they
sobbed and I am glad that with tears running down their dirty,
unshaven faces they still inflicted some, harm on the Hun.
We sat and talked and drank Pernod, and then suddenly Madeleine
started to cry. Pedro was walking up and down and went to the
window and called me over. The sky of Paris was now illuminated
with orange, yellow and deep red; the oil tanks were burning. It
was a tremendous glow, and the smell of burning was in the sky,
It rose and spread; it was huge. It might interest the, curious that
one of those enormous tanks had not been lired. The'- usual
inefficiency, I suppose. And there, in the midst of the. lire, stood
millions of gallons of inflammable stuff and didn't catch (ire,. Prob-
ably the petrol was later used by the. LuftwiiJI'c when bombing
London.
At the Gare du Nord an engine was shunting. t( scorned to have
no cares. It was getting on for midnight and the battery was silent.
I stood on the Hat roof of Numcro i 3 before going to bed, and the
petrol was burning and its glow was spreading, and the- engine was
still shunting, but gunfire had ceased, I forced Dodo to leave the
puppies and sleep with me that night:: something was amiss with her,
too. Her playfulness and sense of humour were gone.
In the night I heard masses and masses of low-Hying German
planes. They sounded as if they felt at home.
I was up at seven, and bathed and shaved <|iiic.kly, then went clown.
The square was empty. Two policemen were, coming down
towards the rue Norvins. Slightly ashamed they looked, unarmed
and shorn of their importance of yore. I stopped them. 1 knew
them as I knew practically everybody who lived round there.
"Any news ?" I asked.
"Nothing special," one of them answered.
"So we're still holding on,'1 I said.   It was a bit of a, query.
"Maybe somewhere else we're holding on, but: not here. The
Fridolins are already on the boulevard Magenta. The staff is on the
avenue Foch."
"Thank you," I said.
I never want to thank anybody like that again.
A man in uniform rushed past us, went into one of those poor
houses, and a little later came back buttoning his civilian coat. "Just
in time," he panted. He was one of the natives, and he told, us that
down on the Boulevard he ran into German motor-cyclists, and they
waved to him to get away. I left the small group and ran into an old